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FOREWORD 


Rimation loves extremes, and the premise of Ratatouille might be the ultimate fish-out-of-water story. 
What could be more unlikely than a rat with tastebuds sophisticated enough to cook in an elite French kitchen? 
Brad Bird beautifully built on Jan Pinkava's great idea to make a movie that is full of the sort of action, feeling, and 
unique character detail that would make any animator drool 


The extreme contrast is a great setup from a storytelling point of view; it makes for juicy and heartfelt drama and 
comedy. But when it comes to visualizing the world, it creates a huge challenge for the artists. Paris is so beautiful 
and immediately appealing; the idea of a rat in a kitchen is not. How do you make a rat really a rat—enough of a rat 
to stay true to the actual animal—but at the same time make him appealing enough so that you're not nauseated 
at the thought of him cooking? How can you make the humble hero of your movie visually engaging enough to 
compete with the legendary beauty of Paris? 


It's a testament to the incredible talent of the artists working on this project that even the grungiest characters in 
this film are as charming as the most gorgeous Parisian environments. From the inspiration art all the way 
through to the finished film, their work has been nothing short of phenomenal. They made it all look easy. 


JOHN LASSETER 
execullve frsducer 


INTRODUCTION 


it wants to become a chef. 


| was impressed by Jan Pinkava’s inspired premise for Ratatouille long before | knew | would become involved with it. It 


is an idea tailor-made for animation, one that takes advantage of all the things the medium does better than any other, 


As excited as | was by the cinematic possibilities of the idea, | was apprehensive when | was first asked to join the film. | 
felt awkward about coming in to work with the story and characters when | hadn't been there from the very beginning. 


J also felt a little out of my element as a screenwriter and director. This was a film about Paris, gourmet cooking, 
and rats... none of which | knew anything about. As a moviegoer, however, Ratatouille was the kind of film that, if 
done well, | would very much like to see. So I threw myself not only into learning what | could about Paris, gourmet 
cooking, and rats as quickly as possible, but also into finding an emotional connection to the story. 


What did | have in common with a rat who wants to cook? Remy’'s dilemma is basically the same as any artist's. In 
many countries, certainly this one, art is considered extra, something you do after real work is over. The idea of 
doing it for a living is widely considered impractical at best. But for our rat Remy, art—experiencing it, trying to create 
it—is one of the biggest reasons there is to get up in the morning. It's the same for me—I can't think of a better way to 
celebrate life than by trying to add something new to the world. 


| found myself relating to Remy, a character that sees the seeming impossibility of his dreams and pushes forward 
anyway, believing that he'll find a way past all the obstacles. I'd guess that many of the people working at this rare 
studio—gainfully employed in the most happily surreal jobs people could have—feel the same way. 


This is a gorgeous film, and the credit for its unique style goes to Jan, Harley Jessup, and our talented crew, who 
put their formidable talents into establishing the film’s look long before | climbed aboard the train. 


| hope you'll find the art in this book as inspiring as I did. | couldn't have asked for a more beautifully created world 
to enter, a more promising cast of characters to work with, or a better crew to bring it all to cinematic life. 


BRAD BIRD 
‘Dreclon focreerumeilon 


PRECEDING SPREAD 
Daniel Arriaga, 2004, digital and pencil 


“People always want to know where the 
idea came from. The real story is that one 
day | was standing in the kitchen with my 
wife, and it suddenly came to me out of 
the blue: What about a rat who wants to 
become a chef? When you tell people that 
one line, everyone laughs; it's a really silly 
idea.” 


JAN PINKAVA 


ixar has become known for telling 
stories that reveal the hidden life of a 
world whose outlines are familiar to 
us—toys, bugs, fish. But Ratatouille is 
the first to collide a hidden world with 
our own and examine the results. 
More than any other film the studio 
has made so far, Ratatouille is a fan 
tasy, a film with a playful awareness of 
its constructed nature. “The fun thing 
for me about this story is that it 
reminds me of a Shakespeare comedy," 
says story supervisor Mark Andrews. 
“Shakespeare comedies are always 
about someone pulling a fast one on 
some other people, trying not to be 
discovered. That's what this is—but 
with rats.” 


1's a wonderful premise, especially 


for animation, because it’s a super- 


caricatured idea, and animation does 
caricature better than any other medium 
around," says director/screenwriter Brad 
Bird. “It's goofy—but goofy can also be 
smart.” Co-director Jan Pinkava, who 
led the film's visual development, felt 
that the look of the film should com- 
plement the strong cartooniness of 
its concept. A talented sculptor who 
grew up surrounded by the central 
European tradition of puppetry, he felt 
the time was right to experiment with a 
CG aesthetic influenced by literally three- 
dimensional art forms. 


“We wanted to give the characters and 
sets a ‘puppety’ look—that feeling you 
get with scale figures, puppets, or stop- 
motion animation; that lovely appeal of 
things being small-scale and hand- 
made,” says Pinkava. He and Ratatouille 


production designer Harley Jessup 
decided on an overscaled look in which 
full-sized characters, props, and environ 
ments would be given the exaggerated 
dimensions and warm imperfections of 
miniatures writ large. Characters and 
sets were caricatured not justin silhouette 
but in surfaces in their sculptural as well as 
graphic qualities. 


Bird brought balance and weight to the 
events unfolding on this stylized stage 
by adopting realistic constraints, like 
having the rats move around on all 
fours, with the mannerisms and quick 
movements of real rodents—a choice 
that underscores the vast gulf between 
humans and rats. “Since the story is 
about Remy, a rat trying to cross 
between those two worlds, | thought it 
was important to highlight that differ- 


ence; that he be a four-legged character 
choosing to walk on two legs,” he says. 
“Itwas a physical way to present a core 
story tension. Initially, there was some 
concern that people might be repulsed 
by seeing rats move around on four legs. 
But | actually feel the more they remind 
you of their rattiness—their vulnerability 
and their littleness—the more your heart 
goes out to them.” 


Such carefully observed details of real 
behavior became an important way to 
anchor the fantasy and give solidity 
to the characters’ emotions. “We've con- 
structed a very lush, beautiful, meticulously 
made world for our characters to inhabit. 
We must pay equal attention to making 
the film's wonderfully absurd premise 
work; the more believable we make it, 


the more magical the experience will be,” 


says Bird. “This is a cartoon, and its rules 
don't always make literal sense, but we 
try to make sure that the rules make 
intuitive sense, movie sense, and that 
we're always playing our cards in a way 
that strengthens the film.” 


FROM LEFT 
Lighting study, Ernesto Nemesio, layout by Robert Kondo, 200s, digital 
‘Shading study, Dominique Louis, 2003, digital paint over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 
Harley Jessup, 2005, digital and pencil 

Lighting study, Sharon Calahan, 2006, digital paint over set render 

Dominique Louis, layout by Robert Kondo, 2002, digital 

Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2002, oil cay, 51° tall 

‘Storyboard, Doug Frankel, 2002, digital 
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Sculpts, Greg Dykstra, 2002, oil clay, left to right: 7.7°, 81°, 51°, 53" tall 
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The art department and character team created designs for us that are 
easy to animate, meaning they look good from different angles. As an 
animator, it’s your job to make the character look appealing. In hand-drawn 
animation, you can sort of fudge the design for appeal’s sake if you need 


to, but in 3-D, you're married to the design; you can't change the model. 
If that character doesn't look appealing, then it’s really difficult to pose 
that eyebrow a certain way or stage the character from a different camera 
angle to make it look nice. But many of the characters in Ratatouille look 
good from just about any angle. That is really helpful to the animators, 
because we can spend more of our time focusing on our acting and rat 
behavior, and less time cheating to make the model look good. 


co 
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Sculpt, Jerome Ranft, 2005, oil clay, 43" tall 


ABOVE Sculpts, Jerome Ranft, 2003-2004, cil clay, 


left to right: 6.75", 7°, 


ot 7 tall 
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JASON DEAMER 


LEFT Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2002, ol clay, 5.1" tall; RIGHT Shading study, Dominique Louis, 2003, 
digital paint over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 


LEFT Jason Deamer, 2002, pencil, 4x 6 


RIGHT Dan Lee, 2002, pencil, 12.517" 


Jason Deamer, 2002, penil,17 x25" 


ir 


Remy is kind of a food geek, so | thought it was important 
that he have a small, thin look. The idea was that he is a 
rat who has tastes and is very picky in the way he eats. So 
he would tend not to bulk up as much as the other rats, 
and perhaps he would be a little underfed. 


JAN PINKAVA 


eondirenlon 


Jason Deamer, 2002, pencil, 1712.5" ABOVE Peter DeSeve, 2001, pencil, 10.3 x7.5" 


" 


Emile is your classic funny fat guy, your lovable slob. He's. 
a beautiful character, instantly lovable, because he is all 
that is natural in rathood. He's completely undiscerning, 
he doesn't care what he shoves in his mouth, and he 


enjoys it all. He contrasts beautifully with Remy, whose 
ambitions and tastes are definitely unnatural for a rat. 


Emile was the character who changed the least from the 
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original drawing. It felt like he popped out into the world 
fully formed, like he just had to look the way he did. To 
this day | remember turning the page to this beautiful 
drawing from Carter Goodrich, this fat little rat chomping 
down on a sausage, and thinking, “That's Emile.” He'd 
nailed it right away. 


JAN PINKAVA 


Carter Goodrich, 2000, pencil, 14x16.5" Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2002, ol clay, 53" tall 


Shading study, Dominique Louis, 2003, digital paint over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 


Top Jason Deamer, 2002, pencil, 18x12" 


BOTTOM Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2003, oil lay, 6" tall 


2 
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‘Animation thumbnails, Matt Nolte, 2005, pencil, 13.517" 


We tried to stay away from the most common gross-out points 
of rats—we wanted both Remy and Emile to be very charming, 
and immediately accessible—but we also wanted to emphati- 
cally say that they are rats. For Remy, we stayed away from the 
pointy, upturned mouse nose and actually went the other way, 
making the nose turn down. Remy’s silhouette curves into this, 
crescent shape, leading with his nose, because of his fantastic 
sense of smell. Emile has some of the more mouselike qualities, 
like the upturned nose. Part of this was because we wanted to 
differentiate him from Remy, but Emile also just had different 
personality ingredients. His nose is much smaller because 
smell doesn't matter to him as much; he’s not a connoisseur. 
But his belly is much bigger, because he'll eat anything. 


GREG DYKSTRA 
chanacla Desdsuen 
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Carter Goodrich, 2001, pencil, 1416.5" 


‘Shading study, Ernesto Nemesio, 2004, digital paint 
over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 


| think right from the start everyone was in love with Carter's 
drawings, but we weren't sure we could pull it off. His designs 
had a very bottom-heavy, beanbag kind of quality to them. 
And it's always been hard for us, technically speaking, to do 
really short-legged characters, where the knees are up above 
where the bottom of the “pants” are—it's hard to articulate 
the models to behave properly when you have all that extra 
material wrapped around the moving parts. It’s too laborious 
to re-create those complicated real-life anatomical systems in 
the computer, and it's almost as difficult to just do a simpli- 
fied version and make it feel right. But Carter's designs were 
so appealing; | really wanted to make sure we hung on to 
that baggy, poopy-pants quality, The modelers had to go in 
and hand sculpt everything time and time again, but they did 
beautiful work, and in the end it turned out really well, 


JASON DEAMER 


Charade Deaizuer 


Carter Goodsich, 2001, pencil, 143185* 
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The character of Desiree, Remy's mother, was 
one we tried to develop for quite a while, but 
4s the story evolved it became more about the 
father-and-son relationship, and she faded 
away. Desiree was the overworked mother of 
200, but she always knew what was going on 
with all of her very precocious children, who 
were a kind of Our Gang group that was con: 
tinually getting into trouble. 


JIM CAPOBIANCO 


alany aug enviar 


ABOVE jason Deamer, 2005, digital 


Carter Goodrich, 2001, pencil, 14 x16.5" 


Jason Deamer, 2003, pencil, 17 12.5" 


DNR 7-24-03, 
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TOP ROW Carter Goodrich, 2003, pencil, 11x13,5° each 


If you were to take reference shots of all kinds of rodents and 
line them up next to each other, they'te all pretty much the 
same kind of creature. So it was interesting te try te play with 
the design but still have it read as a rat and not some other 
kind of rodent. A rat has a very specific feel and look to it that 
separates it from a mouse or a hamster or a gerbil. It's some- 
thing about their longer, less blunt snout, and, especially with 
street rats, a sort of unpleasantness to their fur. Pet rats are 
very cute and fluffy, but real rats, street rats, are kind of matted 
and nasty; they're hard characters. So of course the nastier 
ones were easier and more fun to work with. 


CARTER GOODRICH 


vistial Devchjuseul aslal 


LITE” SURMPPY Gay 


Carter Goodrich, 2003, pencil, 13.5211" 
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Carter Goodrich, 2003, pencil, 16.514" 


Er 


Jason Deamer, 2002, marker, 8.511" 


Carter Goodrich, 2001, pencil, 1416.5" 


The rats think about food, but only in the sense that they try 
to amass whatever they can in a sort of defensive “nobody's 
gonna take care of us, so we gotta take care of ourselves" way. 
They have to struggle to survive, so to them it’s always better 
to pack on some pounds whenever they can, because they may 
run into a situation where the food supply runs out, Food is just 
fuel; it's not really meant to be enjoyed or discussed or experi- 
mented with. For the rats, it's dangerous to even play around 
the human world—humans are out to kill rats. So trying to take 
part in any human activity is impossible. 


BRAD BIRD 
Disaclaxfonieiateoadles 


Fur study, Belinda Van Valkenburg, 2005, digital 


Fur study, Belinda Van Valkenburg, 2005, digital 


opposite 


Albert Lozano, 2005, gouache, 10.25 x7" 


One of the design challenges of the film was the limited range of colors we 
could use for the rats. In nature, rats are designed to hide and blend in to 
the environment, but in a movie, we need our characters to stand out from 
their surroundings. We tried to get the most out of our limited selection of 
colors and ended up with a surprisingly rich palette within that range; we 
have blue-gray rats, cinnamon-colored rats, and even violet-gray rats. The 
lighting team did a fantastic job of highlighting the subtle contrasts and 
really making the rats “read” against the environments 


HARLEY JESSUP 
= clive Deoizecer 
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Interaction with the environment is something | think CG has 
always struggled with. Before this film, objects in the computer 
didn't always know where other objects—or even other parts of 
themselves—were. For example, if Emile, a little chubby rat, were 
to lie down, his belly would just go right through the ground. We 
would have to put a “belly squish” control into the model and 
squish it manually, frame by frame. For this film, our technical 
crew came up with a great new collision technology that lets us 
tell specific objects to look out for each other. Now, when Emile’s 
belly collides with the ground, it automatically squishes against 
it in a believable way that, in addition to saving a bunch of time, 
enhances the overall look of the film. 


DYLAN BROWN 


suprosetatuns autinealoa 


‘Animation studies, Mark Walsh, 2004, pen, 133 10.8" 


‘Animation tests, Dylan Brown, 2006, digital 


‘Animation art, Matt Nolte, 2005, pencil, 17 x11" 
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Dominique Louis, layout by Robert Kondo, 2002, digital 


‘TOP Dominique Louis, 2003, digital; BoTTOM Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2002, pastel, 25.5 19.5" 


LEFT Robert Kondo, 2003, digital; BELOW Robert Kondo, 2003, pencil, 754" 


Thad always read about the famous sewers of Paris, but when we 
finally visited them, they weren't quite as evocative and romantic as 
Ihad imagined. So, because it’s entertainment, because we wanted 
to do something that was bigger than life and caricatured, we felt 
the audience would respond to us taking some artistic license and 
creating a grander, more Phantom of the Opera, Les Misérables 
type of sewer. We looked at images from big opera sets, along with 
real reference from the sewers and limestone quarries underneath 
Paris, and we added in a dash of influence from Piranesi, an Italian 
artist who did engravings of fantastic classical ruins filled with 
arches and grates and hanging chains. All these ideas were mixed 
together to create this shadowy world under Paris. 


HARLEY JESSUP 


p adducliane Deedsuses 
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We wanted to visually reinforce the idea that the human 
world is more appealing to Remy, more seductive. So 
one of the principles we decided on was that the human 
world would be warm, and the rat world would be cool. 
The human world would be lighter in value with more 
Jocal color; the rat world would be darker in value and 
more muted. 


SHARON CALAHAN 


eaten of, | pholoysaf 


Dominique Louis, layout by Daniel Arriaga, 2004, digital paint over set render 
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SEWER STYLE 


Because the underground part of Paris 
is probably the least photographed area 
of the city, it was great to be able to visit 
the sewers and catacombs and quarries 
in person, to get a feel for their textures 
and atmospheres. Since the sewer set 
‘was where we developed the style and 
logic of the rat world, the pictures we 
took were essential reference. Incorpo- 
rating gypsy-inspired colors and patterns 
into the rats’ dwellings and boats became 
an important way for us to bring some 
warmth and life into an otherwise dark 
and aged environment. 


HARLEY JESSUP. 


rructiou Deaisusen 
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Robert Kondo, color by Harley Jessup, 2002, pen, ink, and marker, 4.57.5" 


The rats create everything they need, their houses and 
furniture and boats, out of found materials. Sometimes 
extreme limitations can actually lead people to come up 
with really ingenious solutions, and we wanted the rat 
‘encampment to have that inventive quality. The rats 
basically work with what they've got, and manage to be 
really happy in their little outcast society separate from 


the human world. 


HARLEY JESSUP 
fosruclon Desizecer 


Story Gags: chairs Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil and marker, 118.5"; elevator Harley Jessup, 


2002, pencil and marker, 4.5x8"; ferry Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil and marker, 177.1" 
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When | see the concept art of Remy alone in the sewers, 
my heart immediately goes out to the little guy. | get him. 
This is why visual development is so important. These i 
images may illustrate a moment you'll never see in the 

film, but they give you a moment of insight into the : ane. 
character. They show you a piece of Remy's life, a piece 
‘of who he is, that's essential to illuminating his story. 


BRAD LEWIS 
prsruces 


Lighting study, Hai 
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Lighting studies, Ernesto Nemesio, layout by Enrico Casarosa, 2005, digital 


FROM LEFT Storyboards, Enrico Casarosa, 2005, digital; Enrico Casarosa, 
2005, digital; Peter Sohn, 2006, digital 


Robert Kondo, 2006, digital 


Itwas fun to come up with different ideas of how the rats, 
might use trash to build their homes, boats, and environ- 
ments. We didn't want the things to feel like they had been 
manufactured for the rats; we wanted to make them feel as. 
if they had really been created by the rats themselves, So 
we had to ask ourselves, how could the things we use on a 
daily basis be seen in a completely different light by a rat? 
Whatever it was that we came up with, we really wanted to 
make sure that it was creative and charming 


DANIEL ARRIAGA 
2e Desczeren 


‘Top ROW Nate Wragg, 2005, pen and ink and digital; Nate Wragg, 2005, pen and ink and digital 
BOTTOM ROW Daniel Arriaga, 2005, pencil, 1713.5"; Harley Jessup, 2005, pencil and digital 
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ToP Daniel Arriaga, 2005, pencil, 1713.5" 
BOTTOM Nate Wragg, 2005, pen and ink and digital 


‘Top Japeth Pieper and Andrew Dayton, 2006, digital render 


BOTTOM Nate Wragg, 2005, pen and ink and digital 
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FROM LEFT Storyboards, Mark Andrews, 2005, digital; Louis Gonzales, 2005, digital; Louis Gonzales, 2005, digital 


Emesto Nemesio, layout by Louis Gonzales, 2005, digital 
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One of the first new sequences | wrote when | came 
on to the project was one where we follow Remy as he 
leaves the sewer to explore his new surroundings and 
quickly ends up between the walls of an apartment 
building. My inspiration was Hitchcock's Rear Window 
in that we get a lot of mini-glimpses into a variety of 
different human lives—but in this case, from a rat's 
perspective. | wanted to emphasize the fact that rats 
coexist with humans, that they scuttle around our lives 
but are always hidden in the margins. My other goal was 
emotional, to take Remy from the dark, lonely desola- 
tion of the sewer, to the warm yet still claustrophobic 
activity of the apartment building, up to the roof, where 
everything suddenly opens up and Remy sees the 
vast, magical expanse of Paris. 


BRAD BIRD 


Direclon focreesunilen 


Lighting studies, Sharon Calahan, 2006, 
digital paint over set render 
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PRECEDING SPREAD 
Dominique Louis, character layout by 
Jason Deamer, 2005, digital paint over 
set render 


he best meals, whether humble or 
haughty, are immersive artistic expe- 
riences; like movies, they involve not 
only the physical senses, but memory 
and emotion; they create a sense of 
harmonious flow with a distinct nar- 
rative order: a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Given this, it’s not sur- 
prising that many artists working on 
the film felt a sense of kinship with 
their protagonist and his idea of food 
as something more than just fuel. 


“I can connect with Remy's dilemma 
of having a dream that is considered 
impractical,” says director/screenwriter 
Brad Bird. “In the town where | grew 
up, working in the film industry was 
considered a pie-in-the-sky dream, 
and even talking about it was consid- 
ered wildly impractical. Thank God, my 


parents didn't think that way at all. | 
think part of what makes it tough for 
artists to have their work generally 
acknowledged as ‘real’ work is that you 
can't easily point to the value of what 
you've done. Art is somewhat subject 
to the audience's interpretation of it, so 
it's hard to measure whether or not 
you've done something of value; you 
can't easily identify its utility.” 


Over the course of several research 
trips to top restaurants, production 
designer Harley Jessup was surprised 
to find that the work being done in the 
kitchen had such a strong visual com- 
ponent—and to realize that the chefs 
were submit 


ing themselves for creative 
hefs, 
especially at the great restaurants, 
think not only about the taste of a dish, 


evaluation with every dish. 


but about its presentation; there's a 
lot of personal style in how the dishes 
are designed. So when they send a dish 
out to a diner, they care intensely 
about the reaction to their food, 
because they're investing a lot of their 
artistic hearts in creating each of 
those dishes, and to sustaining the 
standard of excellence that they, and 
the restaurant as a whole, have really 
worked hard to establish. It made me 
think about how we feel about our art 
reviews, when the director comes to 
see our new work.” 


Development art director Dominique 
Louis found the connection between 
the work of the studio and the work of 
the kitchen even more direct. “For me, 
painting and cooking are very similar,” 
he says. “It's hard to describe, but intu- 


itively, there are 
so many analogies in terms of color or 
taste or flavors and textures. When | 
finalize a dish that I'm cooking, | taste 
it, and try to see how | can take the best 
of the taste; this is very similar to the 
way you look at a painting and decide 
what effect you want to achieve.” 


“Because taste is so closely connected 
with smell, a powerful sense that’s 
directly connected with your memory 
and feelings, taste is something that 
gets to our emotional centers very, 
very quickly,” observes co-director Jan 
Pinkava. “It isn't just about the food 
you're eating, but about the associa- 
tions it has for you. One thing all the 
great chefs that we talked with spoke 
about was the desire to give the peo- 


ple they cook for an experience that is 


more than just eating. They want to 


give people an experience that makes 
them feel good, one that is whole- 
some and fulfilling beyond nutrition.” 


This is the understanding of any 
artist—that there is something more 
to be fed than simply the body. “Art 
isn't something exclusionary and sep- 
arate from our everyday experience; it 
is something that is as important as. 
air and water,” says Bird. “Whether we 
know it or not, we are all consumers 
of art on some level. Anything done 
really well, with true care and skill, is 
an expression of art. There is as much 
art in a great hamburger as there is 
in a great beef Wellington. Art feeds 
the soul, which in turn feeds every 


aspect of our lives.” 


FROM LEFT 

Color study, Harley Jessup, layout by Jason Katz, 2004, digital over storyboard 

Lighting study, Sharon Calahan, 2006, digital 

Sharon Calahan, 2004, digital render 

Color study, Harley Jessup, layout by Jason Katz and Enrico Casarosa, 2004, 
digital over storyboard 

Shading study, Daniel Arriaga, 2004, digital 

Dominique Louis, 2004, digital 

Hatley Jessup, 2004, digital 
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JASON KATZ 


ABOVE Storyboard, Doug Frankel, 2002, digital 
RIGHT Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2002, pastel, 11x 63° 


LINGUINI 


Carter Goodrich, 2000, pencil, 14 x16.5" Shading study, Randy Berrett, 2003, digital paint over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 
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Linguini is kind of Remy/s parallel in the human world 
He's the whipping boy of the kitchen, a hapless klutz, 
gangly and awkward. He's out of his depth, so we 
gave him these big, bobbly eyes, and his characteristic 
‘expression was always one of being startled and afraid. 
His personality evolved a great deal overtime, and as 
2 result, his look changed, too. As we went further, we 
did more of his definition and design in 3-D. 


JAN PINKAVA 


con 


FROM LEFT Shading study, Robert Kondo, 2003, digital paint 
‘over sculpt by Greg Dykstra; Jason Deamer, 2003, pencil and 
marker, 712" 


Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2004, ol cay, 7° tall Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2004, ol clay, 7" tll 
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‘We wanted to push the action into more of a slapstick or 
pantomime kind of comedy than we've ever done in the past. 
We'd always ask ourselves, can we tell this better without any 


interaction makes it some of the funniest stuff in the movie 


JIM CAPOBIANCO 
oh ons 


Randy Berrett, 2004, pencil 17135" 


Storyboards, Peter Sohn, 2006, digtal 


Animation thumbnails, Solhem Souchib, 2005, pene, 43 108° 
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When | think about Linguini and Skinner, it's almost 
always in terms of force. | think of them on a purely 
visual, visceral, movement level. Their personalities are 
reflected in their designs, and the designs themselves 
tell you how the characters move. Skinner isa tight 
litle ball of energy, and Linguini is this wimpy, anemic, 
spineless character. The contrast between those two 
‘extremes—having this little tornado interact with this 
weak noodle—is really fun 


TONY FUCILE 


esltsadia 


TOP Animation thumbnails, Kristophe Vergne, 2004, pencil and marker, 11x85 


BOTTOM Storyboard, Enrico Casaross, 2002, digital 


Storyboards, Peter Sohn, 2006, digital 


Lighting studies, Sharon Calahan, 2006, digital paint over set rem 


‘Shading study, Bill Zahn, 2004, digital paint 
‘over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 
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Graphics, Nate Wragg, Mark Holmes, Randy Berrett, Robert Kondo, and Daniel Arriaga, 2006, digital 


Dominique Louis, character art by Robert Kondo and Daniel Arriaga, 2006, digital 
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I'm so happy Pixar takes the time to pay attention to the little details, right 
down to the floor of the kitchen. We tweaked the tile pattern so the tiles 
were slightly irregular, and then shading made sure it was worn unevenly, 
like a real floor. Of course, it's just a floor, but with rats, we were really 
going to spend a lot of time close to it. If we hadn't taken the time to make 
the floor look right, those perfectly straight lines and surfaces would've 
popped you out of the world, would've defeated all the work that we did 
to try to give personality to the stoves and everything else in the kitchen, 


ROBERT KONDO 


cel Deaiguer 
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Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil and marker, 14 x 8" / 


FrMING fat ‘Suber Pa ‘are ad SK COT 


ABOVE Model packet, Robert Kondo, 2004, pen and marker, 171" 
ToP RIGHT Shading by George Nguyen, paint by Bill Zahn, 2005, digital 


Because so much of the story takes place in the 
kitchen, it was very important to make it an appeal 
ing, exciting place. Some kitchens can be all about 
precision and steely coldness, but we wanted ours 
to be as organic and visually interesting as possible. 
The beautiful black and brassy stoves are powerful 
presences in the room, and their antique, handmade 
look gives them the appeal and living quality of old 
steam engines. The tiles on the floor, the painted 
brickwork on the walls, and all the different surfaces 
and textures created by Harley Jessup’s team give 

a richness to the eye that makes the environment 


very inviting, 


JAN PINKAVA 
co Daeclon 


Robert Kondo, 2003, digital 
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Louis, 2004 digital paint over 


Model packet, Albert Lozano, 2004, digital 
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Model packet, Robert Kondo, 2003, pencil, 103 13.8" 
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big part of our research forthe film 
involved looking at kitchens, and Parisian 
kitchens in particular, because they/te differ- 
ent from the American kitchens we're used 
to, We visited many of the top restaurants 
in Paris, and were able to talk to their chefs 
and see how their kitchens were set up. It 
‘was terrific to be able to see the range of, 
design differences—from the traditional 
to the more modern—and to see how the 
cooks communicated in those spaces. We 
also struck up a relationship with Thomas 
Keller and the folks at the French Laundry 
here in the Bay Area, which has its kitchen 
set up in the French style. It was a great 
opportunity for us to see all the different 
parts of a top-notch kitchen in action. 
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COLETTE 


Carter Goodrich, 2002, pencil, 12x18" 


TOP Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2002, pastel, 40% 205, 
BOTTOM Matte painting, Dominique Louis, 2005, digital 
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The lighting approach Sharon Calahan chose for 
this film feels very new and fresh. She didn’t shy 
away from contrast, or from darks and blacks in 
general, and combined this with color spaces that 
were narrower in any given environment, at any 
iven time of day. It's a different look for the studio; 
wwe weren't dipping into the more fanciful color 
palette that we frequently opt for. | think the effect 
is stunning, It really gives the film an atmospheric, 
tactile quality. 


GALYN SUSMAN 
acsvciad fuitucer 


2006, digital paint over set render 


Model packet, Robert Kondo, 
2003, digital 


‘Storyboards, Ted Mathot, 2005, digital Lighting studies, Sharon Calahan, 2006, digital paint over set render 


MISC. CHEFS 


Carter Goodrich, 2002, pencil, 2 x18" Garter Goodrich, 2002, pencil, 12x18" 


Dan Lee, 2003, digital 


TOP RIGHT Shading study, Ernesto 
Nemesio, 2004, digital paint over sculpt 
by Greg Dykstra 


Sculpt, Jerome Ranft, 2003, oil clay, 10" tall 
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Dan Lee, 2003, digital 


When you do a sculpt of a character, you're often working from con- 
cept drawings, or maybe just one drawing. A drawing will likely have 
2-D “cheats"—distortions or inconsistencies that can give it life 
and energy. The cheats look great, but may only work an paper. So 
the challenge is to take an inspiring 2-D design that shows a char- 
acter from one angle and translate that into a great 3-D design that 
is symmetrical enough to look consistent across multiple angles, 
Sometimes you discover a very different character design from 
what you would have expected, and you can surprise yourself and 
the director. But hopefully, even though the solutions you come up 
with may result in some noticeable changes, the sculpt will retain 
the essential look and feel of the concept drawing, Now, when you 
turn the sculpt around, you can see what he or she looks like from 
the side, or from the top. You'll see things about the character that 
you had never seen before. 


GREG DYKSTRA 
characlea Deaczurer 
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Sculpt, Jerome Rant, 2003, cil clay, 75 tall 


I've worked in a lot of kitchens, and I've met many 
more chefs in the course of working on this movie, 
and almost everybody who works in the kitchen is 
basically a blue collar artist. Brad Bird has that feeling 
to him, that earthiness, and | think he has that prag- 
‘matic handle on this world, But all kitchens have that 
down-to-earth focus. It’s only in the world of the diner, 
only in the service mode, that haute cuisine becomes 
more high-end, more showy. The people making the 
Rolls-Royce in the factory aren't the people who buy 
the Rolls-Royce. 


BRAD LEWIS 
oitucen 


Carter Goodrich, 2002, pencil, 7278" Jason Deamer, 2005, digital and marker 
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183x11" BOTTOM Color study, Harley Jessup, layout by Jason Katz, 2005, digital over storyboard 


TOP J2s0n Deamer, 2003, pencil and marker, 1 


The secondary characters are a little more pushed in 
their design; their faces are more extreme—sort of ike 
character actors in live-action films, Something that 
would be too caricatured in a main character can often 
be really perfect and funny in a secondary character. 


Shading study, Belinda Van HARLEY JESSU. 


Valkenburg, 2003, digital paint 
‘over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 


Carter Goodrich, 2002, pencil, 2x18" Dan Lee, 2004, digital Dan Lee, 2003, digital 
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‘TP Dan Lee, 2003, digital Carter Goodrich, 2002, pencil, 12 x18" 
BOTTOM Sculpt, Jerome Ranft, 2004, cil clay, 10.8" tall 


Akitchen is a fatal place for a rat, because not only is it physi- 
cally dangerous, it affects the livelihood of the restaurant, 
and no human will tolerate seeing a rat there. So for Remy, 
dropping down in the middle of itis like dropping into a war 
zone. The danger of the kitchen is played up first, but then 
when the focus becomes food, it becomes more about the 
tension between, is this a wonderful place, oris ita place 
where he could get killed? It's interesting, because it’s both. 
It explains why he has to hide to do the thing that he loves, 
which is a horrible feeling. 


Disecdna/lrcrtesuaclea 


indo, 2002, digital and pencil 
BOTTOM Storyboard, Nate Stanton, 2003, pen and marker, 4x75" 
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RIGHT Dominique Louis, character art by Daniel Arriaga, 
2004, digital paint over set render 


Pe 


Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil, 61x33" 


From a technical point of view, it’s complicated to 
build a world that works equally wll for characters of 
two very different scales. We build things at a human 
scale, but when a rat gts close to an object, that 
object has to have that extra bit of detail that will hold 
up at the much smaller scale. Brad really wanted to 
exploit the dramatic potential ofthe scale contrast, 
and encouraged us to keep those concerns in mind 
when we were doing the technology side of things. 


MICHAEL FONG 


| really enjoyed doing the painting of Remy among the cakes. 
When Harley pitched me the design for this image of Remy’s 
cooking fantasy, he had the idea of having sugar falling like 
snow, and the notion of snow and sugar reminded me of 
The Nutcracker. | remembered seeing a performance of 
The Nutcracker a few years ago, and it was just beautiful to 
see those snowflakes falling on stage with the ballerinas. So | 
tried to get that dreamlike feeling into the painting. When you 
look at surreal paintings, it creates a sense of questioning, and 
that brings interest and drama and makes it exciting to look at. 


DOMINIQUE LOUIS 


Devehpuucul art Dineen 
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ToP Storyboard, Enrico Casarosa, 2006, digital 
BOTTOM Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2003, digital 


FROM LEFT Nelson Bohol, 2004, digital; 
Dominique Louis, layout by Enrico Casarosa, 
2004, digital 


Dominique Louis, 2004, digital 


Dominique Louis, 2002, digital 


Food has a visual quality that you rarely find in other 
inanimate things, a juicy, living quality. | did a lot of 
work in Photoshop, which lets you do very detailed 
work with local effects of transparency and crispness, 
subtle reflection effects, and texture contrast. Creating 
the same image with traditional pastels would have 
had @ more impressionistic, less finely controlled look. 
But you've got to be careful. If you go too far with 
those effects, you could get kitsch; you could get bad 
taste; you could make food look vulgar. You want the 
food to look appealing and sensuous and delicious; 
you want it to look like a movie star. 


Decl paeul asl Viesle 


Sharon Calahan and Ivo Kos, 2004, digital render ‘OPPOSITE Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2003, digital 
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‘ABOVE AND RIGHT 
Jason Dearner, 2005, digital 
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‘Sharon Calahan, vo Kos, and Manuel Kraemer, 2004, digital render 


We definitely tried to achieve a richer, more cinematic 
look with this film. | don’t want to make things look 
real; | want to make things look more stylish and inter- 
esting than real. The food should look plump and juicy, 
with vivid colors and bold shadows. It should have 
that yummy quality that just makes you want to lick the 
screen. If we've done it right, the audience will leave 
the theater feeling hungry. 


SHARON CALAHAN 


Dircelor of pholosraphy 


Sarah Fowler and Raymond Wong, 2006, digital render 


ToP Athena Xenakis and Mike Krummhoefener, 2006, digital render 
Bortom Athena Xenakis and Raymond Wong, 2006, digital render 
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The climax in Jan's premise had Remy wowing the fancy food crowd 
with ratatouille, a simple peasant dish. | was skeptical at first, 
because stew isn't very photogenic, and the audience wouldn't be 


w, , able to smell or taste Remy's dish; they'd only be able to see it. The 
we idea's elegance gradually won me over, but it wasn't until Thomas 
K™ —_ | Keller gave us his take on the dish that | relaxed. His ratatouille was 
ay delicious-looking and unique—perfect for our very creative rat. 


Athena Xenakis and Raymond 


Wong, 2006, digital ender Dijailea/iancecaunalTed 


OPPOSITE Dominique Lo 


paint over set render 


Color study, Harley Jessup, layout by Enrico Casarosa, 2004, digital 
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D aE LD 
Storyboards, Enrico Casarosa, 2004, digital 
Enrico Casarosa, 2002, pen and marker, 7.5 x4" 


RIGHT Harley Jessup, layout by Enrico Casarosa, 2005, digital 
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PRECEDING SPREAD 


Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 


2002, pastel, 26 x20" 


s director/screenwriter Brad Bird 
observes, the story of Ratatouille 
could easily have taken place almost 
entirely within the kitchen, but it 
seemed a crime to limit the City of Light 
to the occasional walk-on. “I took every 
opportunity | could to break the 
action out into Paris—Notre Dame, 
the Seine, Montmartre,” says Bird. 
“After all, if we're going to be in Paris, 


let's see some Paris!’ 


While Paris's beautiful skylines are a 
pleasure to behold, the city's aura of 
sophistication, rarefied culture, and 
grand tradition also serves a story 
purpose—as a constant, subliminal 
reminder of the logical impossibility 
of Remy’s dream. The cityscapes 
aren't just eye candy; they represent 
everything that is human, everything 


that holds itself away from Remy's 
world. 


“Sometimes you want to embrace 
clichés because they have a certain 
amount of collective power,” says Bird. 
“The Eiffel Tower, for example .. . 
how can you resist it? And it’s not just 
because it’s a cliché, it's because if 
you go to Paris, it is always there, just 
demanding that you look at it. 
Because ofall of the movies and photo- 
graphs and paintings that you've seen 
of Paris, seeing the Eiffel Tower 
becomes almost like smelling a 
perfume. It’s hitting you on a sub- 
terranean level. For Remy, Paris is 
heaven. He’s gone from the most 
humble setting to the highest he 
could ever aspire to, the place where 
he never thought he could be. It's like 


an actor from the boondocks sud- 


denly finding himself on Broadway, or 
a musician finding himself in Vienna 
in the 1800s.” 


“1 was really excited about doing a 
movie set in Paris,” says production 
designer Harley Jessup. “We wanted 
to create a timeless version of the city, 
so we styled and caricatured things to 
create a sort of fairy-tale Paris.” The 
set designers gave the buildings typi- 
cally Parisian architectural features— 
the tall windows, the balconies, the 
stonework and gable ends—but cari- 
catured these features just as they 
would those of a person. Tall windows 
became even taller, ironwork became 
almost calligraphic, and the sagging 
lines of stone walls were exaggerated 
for effect. Meanwhile, the horizontal 


and vertical lines of the streets and indi- 


Vidual buildings, which tended to form 
continuous lines over long stretches, 
were broken up to give each compo- 
nent the feeling of being handmade. 


“The basic question for us was, ‘What 
would Paris look like as a model of 
Paris?’ says co-director Jan Pinkava. 
“That is, what are the main things that 
give the city its unique look? We 
began very bold, very theatrical in the 
treatment, and then scaled down 
again from there. We wanted to sim- 
plify the look, while making sure there 
was enough richness of texture and 
detail to hold up on the big screen.” 
Once the sets were built, shaders and 
painters mulled over sidewalk textures, 
manhole covers, and the debris in for- 


gotten corners, the better to include 


the details that give a city the proper 
feeling of solidity, of age and wear. 


“Jan is from Europe, and there's a cer- 
tain authenticity that he put in the film 
from the word ‘go,"" says Bird. “I think 
that a European perspective is a bonus 
to a film that takes place over there 
because there's a different vibe to the 
culture. On the whole, our crew has 
an American point of view, but | hope 
we capture something in our Paris 


that feels authentic to Parisians.” 


FROM LEFT 
Dominique Louis, 2003, digital 

Color study, Harley Jessup, 2004, digital 

Harley Jessup, 2003, pencil and marker, 8.511" 

Robert Kondo, character art by Daniel Arriaga, 2004, digital and pencil 

Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil and marker, 8x 4.5° 

Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2002, pastel, 41.75x 21.5" 

Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2004, oll cay, 14" tall 

Lighting study, Sharon Calahan, layout by Josh Cooley, 2005, digital paint over storyboard 
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Paris is one of the most cinematic backdrops you could ever 
ask for—on the street, in the restaurant, in the kitchen, and 
even in the sewers. There's a romantic nature to it that is so 
beautiful, but the most important thing was to capture its 
essence and caricature it in a way that fit with our medium 
and this style. That's what these artists have done so 
magically ths film 
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Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil, 7.75 x 12" 
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‘opposite Robert Kondo, 
2006, ink and pencil, 16 x1" 


Robert Kondo, 2005, digital 


Harley and | ran around Paris together for a week like mad 
tourists, just looking at things and talking about them and 
taking lots of pictures. Each of us was looking at the world 
from a different point of view—he was looking at the objects 
in the world; | was more interested in the color and light. 

We have completely different perspectives, so it was great to 
bounce things off of each other and feed off of each other 

to merge what we each wanted to bring to the movie in order 
to create that Paris feel 


SHARON CALAHAN 


‘Dkenkos of phsloyraphy 


Harley Jessup, 2004, digital and penci 
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PARIS STYLE 


We wanted to give the Paris of our film its 

‘own stylized feel, and that's a challenge to 

| dowith such a wellknown city, one that has 
been painted, drawn, and photographed in 

a thousand different ways, Since our hero 

isa rat, and sees everything from a much 

closer perspective than a human, on our visit 

to Paris we took particular care to pay attention 

to the city’ tiny details. 
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STANDARD 
LIGHTPOLE 
MODEL 


STREET 


PEDESTAL BASE EXTENDED DRESSING CLOCK METRO 
WITH ARMS WITH ARMS VARIANT VARIANT 
Graphic, Albert Lozano and Robert Kondo, Graphics, Mark Holmes and Nate Wrage, 2006, digital 


2005, digital 
tag, 7005 Ae 
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THIS SPREAD Dan Lee, 2003, digital 


Dan Lee's character designs for this film were done in a 


style that was very different from his previous work. It 
grew out of something he'd started doing just for fun. 
taking his laptop and digital tablet to this café in San 
Francisco, where he'd sit and draw people. He'd actually 
draw straight onto the tablet, which is incredibly difficult 
to do; you don't have as much control with it as you do 
with a pen or pencil. Dan's drawings before this were very 
precise, very exact, but I think the limitations of the tablet 
had this way of forcing him to be a little out of control. 
Because of that, he developed this amazing, very loose and 
simple style that really gave his designs life. 


JASON DEAMER 


chanacler Deedserer 
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opposite Shading study, Belinda Van 
Valkenburg, 2006, digital paint over set render 


Pixar’s always been great at putting in details to make things feel 
authentic, but for this film we have to actually convince the viewer 
that we are in Paris, a real place that many people live in or have 
visited; we really had to be correct and do the city justice. Paris is an 
old city, and that is very demanding to do in CG. There are so many 
details to an aged look—the effects of acid rain, and the building 
blocks whose corners round off from years and years of wear, and 
grasses and mosses and lichens and rust stains. We had to put lots 
and lots of layers on top of each other and make sure that they all 
came together in a nice, graphic way. We even used occlusion tech- 
nology to darken the areas where two surfaces meet and form a 


corner—just the way corners look in real life, because no one has 


the time to go and clean them with a toothbrush. 


BELINDA VAN VALKENBURG 
jMiPiercond Drecka Tor Robert Kondo, 2003, digital 


BOTTOM Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2002, pastel, 41.75 215" 
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FAR LEFT Lighting study, Sharon 
Calahan, 2006, digital paint over 
set render 

LEFT Robert Kondo, 2003, digital 


Dominique Louis, layout by Robert Kondo, 2003, digital 
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Robert Kondo, 2003, digital 


Color study, Harley Jessup, 2005, digital Color study, Harley Jessup, layout by Robert Kondo, 2004, digital 


Harley Jessup, 2002, pencil, 1x8.5° 


Dominique Louis, layout by Robert Kondo, 2003, digital 
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FROM LEFT Harley Jessup, 2002, pen and marker, 105.4"; 


Harley Jessup, 2002, pen and marker, 8x 4.5" 


Palettewise, we're taking things from Paris itself. It’s 
such a beautifully warm gray city of limestone buildings, 


gray-green rooftops, and terra-cotta chimney pots. One 

of the things we noticed when we were there was that (ume 
with all the stone architecture, any accent of color—a Ay, 
red awning, ora woman in a red coat—becomes bril- 

liantly beautiful against that muted gray background. 

A tree will just look glorious in that environment. So 


we're really playing up the contrast between the muted 
sets and the accents within those sets. 


prducliou Desczerer 


Lighting studies, Dominique Louis, 2004, digital 
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RIGHT Harley Jessup, 2003, 
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Randy Berrett, 
2004, digital 


Dominique Louis, character layout by Daniel Arriaga, 2004, digital paint over set render TOP Dominique Louis, layout by Harley Jessup, 2002, pastel, 40% 203 


136 BOTTOM Matte painting, Dominique Louis, 2005, digital 


Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 
2004, oil clay 15.8" tall 


Gusteau was a really difficult character design to nail. 
The character team did a wide exploration in sketches 
and sculptures, and we ultimately went back to an early 
sculpt that Greg Dykstra had done, inspired by one of 
Carter's drawings. In it, Gusteau strikes a very proud 
pose and there’s an almost monumental quality in the 
maquette. We figured that Gusteau would be 6'7" and 
400 pounds, dwarfing the other chefs, but we also 
imagined that he would be very elegant, like an elephant 
crossed with a ballet dancer. As the story evolved, Brad 
reinvented Gusteau as a tiny sprite, a figment of Remy's 
imagination. In its new, miniature scale, the original 
design became even more appealing and funny. 


HARLEY JESSUP 
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PARISIAN RESTAURANT 


W Graphics, Collette Davies and Albert Lozano, 2005, digital; Randy Berrett, Mark Holmes, and Maria Lee, 2006, digital; Randy Berrett, Mark Holt 
BOTTOM ROW Color study, Harley Jessup, 2005, digital; Graphic, Craig Foster, 2006, digital 


Lighting studies, Sharon Calahan, 2006, digital 


Carter took the idea of the Ego character we gave him, the angel of death 
in the cooking world, the “Grim Eater” who never finishes a meal, and 
‘came back with this delicious, cadaverous, funereal character. Ego is 
such a hypercritical kind of vulture that he hardly eats at all.So he’s thin 
and gaunt—really the undertaker's undertaker, there to pass death sen 

tences on unfortunate eating establishments. The slight stoop, rounded 


=> back, and muffler are all reminiscent of a vulture. And, of course, at the 
ty same time he's very inteligent and sophisticated and impressed with 
a his own erudition; he has the ennui ofthe decadent elite 


JAN PINKAVA 
co Direolen 


Dan Lee, 2003, digital Carter Goodrich, 200, pencil, 11x17" 
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TOP Color study, Harley Jessup, 2005, digital 
BOTTOM Storyboard, Harley Jessup, 2003, pencil and marker, 6 3.25" 


Shading study, Robert Kondo, 2004, digital paint 
over sculpt by Greg Dykstra 
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We tried to bring out the funereal aspects of Ego's office. 
The closed shutters, heavy drapes, and the skull shape on 
the back of the typewriter help support the idea of Ego as 
sort of a restaurant Grim Reaper. In overview, you can see 
that the whole room is shaped like a coffin. One-off sets like 
this are only seen from a handful of angles and don't have 
as many general requirements, so you can push the design 
further and really have fun with the look. 


HARLEY JESSUP 
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Shading study, Robert Kondo, 2005, digital 
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Model packet, Robert Kondo, 2005, pencil, 11x8.5" 
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Harley Jessup, 2005, 
digital and pencil 


Graphic, Robert Kondo and Randy Berrett, 2006, digital 


‘When I'm designing a character for Brad, I'l often draw 
twenty or so different variations on a single face. Strangely, 
99 percent of the time hell pick my ver first sketch. 

This amazes me, because the drawings are unnumbered 
and presented in a completely random order. I've won 
dered how, time after time, he was able to weed out the 
spark of my initial inspiration. How was he doing it? 

Did he even know he was doing it? Finally, | told him, 
“Brad, do you realize, of the twenty illustrations | give 

you, you consistently manage to only choose drawing, 
number one?" He responded with, “Well, if you got it at 
‘one, what'd you draw the other nineteen for?” 


TEDDY NEWTON 


Teddy Newton, 2006, pencil, 8.5 x11" Sculpt, Greg Dykstra, 2006, oil cay, 5" tall Teddy Newton, 2006, pencil, 8.5 x11" 


Lighting study, Sharon Calahan, layout by Josh Cooley, 
2005, digital paint over storyboard 
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FROM LEFT ay Josh Cooley, 200, digal: Josh Cooley, 2005, digital; Mark Andrews and Josh Cooley, 2005, digital 
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Lighting study, Sharon Calahan, layout by Josh Cooley, 2005, 
digital paint over storyboard 
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Aesthetically speaking, this movie has, from the begin- 
ning, been about trying to get away from the little hints 
that give away the fact that something is CG. Our 
directors and art directors have been pushing to get 
‘away from straight lines and give things @ handmade 
feel; the miniaturized and overscaled look of this film 
pushed us to examine everything that we did—the 
characters, the sets, even the effects—to make sure 
nothing had an actual, real straight line in it. It’s much 
more labor-intensive than you would think to achieve 
this imperfect look, Simple models that used to be 
relatively easy to build take a lot longer when you need 
to make every edge and shader and painted surface 
slightly irregular. 


MICHAEL FONG 
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Model packet, Robert Kondo, 2006, digital and pencil 


Robert Kondo, 2006, pencil, 1713.5" 
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Model packet, Daniel Arriaga, 2006, 


Robert Kondo, 2006, digital and pencil 


ital and pencil 


Dominique Louis, 2004, digital 
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Hatley Jessup, color by Robert Kondo, 2003, pencil and digital 


GALLERY OF CHARACTERS 


Final rendered characters, Paul Aichele, 8yron 
Bashforth, Sanjay Bakshi, Jason Bickerstaff, 
Brian Boyd, Laura Hainke, Yvonne Herbst, 


Christian Hoffman, Sonoko Konishi, Austin Lee, 


Robert Moyer, Emesto Nemesia, japeth Pieper, 
‘Tom Sanocki, Sajan Skaria, lan Steplowski 
Brian Tindall, Michael Todd, Erin Tomson, 
Audrey Wong, Athena Xenakis, Bill Zahn 
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The artists of Ratatouille worked for years 
to develop just the right look for the film's 
characters. Pencils and pastels, sketches 
and sculpts, pixels and paints—like ingre 
dients in a long-simmered stock, all these 
and more lent their essences to the final 


forms you see here. 
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THANKS toourttiends at chronicle Books for their hard work on this beaut- 
ful book, which allows us to share part of the back-of:the-house life of this project. 

‘The amazing Rat Crew poured their hearts and souls into this film, and it shows 
con the screen. To say they're world-class doesn't even begin to tel the tale—I'm 
completely blown away by their dedication and talent. 

On their behalf and mine . .. thanks to the extended Pixar family, and especially 
to all of our families. Your support and inspiration through thick and thin make us 
fearless in pursuit of our passion. 

BRAD BIRD, 2ircolox/acreeeuurelen 
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RATATOUILLE 


(rat-a-too-ee) 


Logo development, Andy Dreyfus, Harley Jessup, and Jared Purrington 


Ratatguipe Ratat Sie 


s dedicated to the memory of 


DAN LEE 
1969 ~— 2005 


Karen Paik works in the development department at 
Pixar, where she was one of the first people assigned to 
Ratatouille, She lives in the San Francisco Bay Area, 


John Lasseter is chief creative officer of Pixar Animation 
Studios and Walt Disney Feature Animation. He is a two-time 
Academy Award™winning director and oversees all 

of Pixar's films and associated projects. John directed the 
groundbreaking and critically acclaimed Toy Story, A Bug's 
Life, Toy Story 2, and Cars. Additionally, he executive pro- 
duced Monsters, Inc.; Finding Nemo; and The Incredibles. 


Brad Bird is the director and screenwriter of Ratatouille, 
and the Academy Award~winning director and writer of 
The Incredibles. He directed and wrote the screen story for 
the acclaimed animated feature The Iron Giant, and he has 
‘served as executive consultant to the hit animated television 
series King of the Hill and The Simpsons. 


